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HAMPDEN CHURCH BUCKS. 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF JOHN HAMPDEN, THE PATRIOT. 


OW strangely various are the graves of ‘‘ajand statesman. Others rest in quiet village 
nation’s immortal dead.” Richly-sculptured churches, or churchyards, where the wayfarer’s 
tombs, grey with the touch of Time, and overarched step seldom breaks the deep silence, and where the 
by grand cathedral tracery, contain many a warrior only music heard is the suggestive and poetic call 
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of the Sunday chimes. Some sleep amidst the 
eternal glaciers of the Arctic zone; many have 
found a last earthly home in African deserts; more 
in the deep gloom of Indian forests, where the 
evening breeze scarce moves the tropical flowers 
on English graves. A few have their graves on 
the slopes of the Himalayas, where the cold white 
marble monument of the English ‘‘ sahib” shines 
far over the valleys of Cashmere. Many rest deep 
in the sands of ocean, to which ‘‘ the Ocean Queen ” 
has often committed the bodies of her worthiest sons. 

Among these heroes of the past, few are more 
worthy of ourhonourthan John Hampden. Every 
English child should be taught the history of this 
true-hearted patriot, and a pilgrimage to his grave 
may, even in these busy times, be classed amid the 
duties of Englishmen. 

Those who come from a distance to visit Great 
Hampden Church will, in many cases, leave the 
Great Western Railway at the Princes Risborough 
station, between Wycombe and Aylesbury. How 
then shall we reach Hampden? Let our friend 
proceed through rustic Risborough, where some 
good-humoured peasant will tell him the ‘‘shortest 
road” to Hampden Church. As the tourist 
mounts the Risborough hills, he will see on his 
left hand the large cross, cut in the side of the 
chalk steep, and which from this point displays to 
the wide vale below the symbol of man’s redemp- 
tion. When the hill-top has been gained, the 
beauty of the rich vale opens full upon the view, 
like a picture set in the massive framing of far- 
sweeping hills. After crossing a dark beech 
wood, following carefuily the directions of the 
cottagers, the silent path, marked by few foot- 
steps, lies over a long stretch of perfectly level 
mead, at the end of which one angle of Hampden 
House is seen through the foliage, long before we 
get a view of the church-tower. The first sight of 
the ‘‘ Great House” from the west, with its deep 
porch, antique sculpture, ancient trees, and the 
church on the south side, sheltered by the old 
manorial pile, brings before us ‘‘the life and 
times of Hampden.” In these gardens he rambled 
when a boy, along yon grassy uplands he often 
rode in the long vacation, after haying bade 
‘* good-bye” for awhile to Magdalen or the Temple. 
Hither he brought his first wife, Elizabeth Symeon, 
and here his nine children grew up, little antici- 
pating the political tempest gathering over England 
and their father’s home. As the great crisis drew 
near, the eyes of all England were turned towards 
this old manor house and its determined master. 
From this heart of the Chilterns a yoice was heard 
bidding Englishmen rely, not upon the sword, but 
upon the law. 

The great struggle turned at last upon an assess- 
ment of twenty shillings only, on the lands of John 
Hampden, in Stoke Mandeyille. Surely no peace- 






able man will conyulse a nation for twenty ghil- 
lings! The master of Hampden looked on his 
ancestral motto, ‘‘ Nulla vestigia retrorsum ” (never 
go back)—he refused to pay ‘‘ twenty farthings 
against the law,” went to trial, lost his cause in 
name, but roused all England by his bold appeal, 
The storm of civil war at last broke upon the land, 
and the militia of Buckinghamshire gathered round 
Hampden. Butin less than seven months after 
the dark Sunday of Edge Hill fight, the body of the 
patriot was borne to the chancel of the church near 
which we have been standing. Very seldom does 
the former home of a nation’s hero stand so near 
his grave. A narrow road alone separates the 
churchyard from the garden of Hampden House. 

The interior of the mansion has little to re- 
mind us of him to whom the secluded house, 
church, and parish, owe all their fame. There are, 
indeed, portraits of various Hampdens, and one is 
supposed to be that of the patriot. There is also 
an ancient Bible of the time of Elizabeth ; but this, 
apparently, belonged to Cromwell’s uncle : it would 
haye been something could we believe that John 
Hampden had himself often pondered over its pages. 

Perhaps, however, we shall find more memen- 
toes of the patriot in the church, and thither let us 
hasten. While waiting for the arrival of the old 
woman, who, on the day of our visit was keeper of 
the keys, we will examine the churchyard. The 
first impression of the visitor is that the church 
was built for the ‘‘ Great House,” and not for the 
parish ; so completely does it seem a mere adjunct 
of the mansion. Perhaps the most picturesque 
view of both is from a point a little to the south of 
the churchyard. The two piles then appear almost 
blended into one, the rough outlines of each being 
concealed by the luxuriance of an ancient linden- 
tree at the south-west corner of the church. 

Some of the ‘“‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet,” 
now sleeping beneath the grassy hillocks in yon# 
churchyard, may haye been marshalled on this 
level sward, headed by John Hampden himself. 
The yeoman and their chief alike rest in un- 
distinguished graves. They lie in this quiet burial- 
place, where the trembling bluebells wave over 
the narrow cells of the dead, and the song of the 
wild bird is almost the only sound heard breaking 
the deep stillness. No trophied tombs remind the 
visitor of historic names; a few memorials, 

‘¢ With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck’d, 

The place of fame and elegy supply.” 
With a very few exceptions, the usual stone mont- 
ments are wanting, but though ‘the boast of 
heraldry, the pomp of power,” be absent, these 
simple hillocks may shelter many a once ‘‘ daunt- 
less breast” and many a “village Hampden.” 

But where is the tomb of the great patriot? A 
popular and highly instructive work says, ‘‘ He lies 
buried in the churchyard.” In that time-worn 
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and low tomb beneath the west window? No; the | velvet-covered coffin. This was opened. Then a 
lords of Great Hampden rest in the church, and leaden one being cut through, a wooden shell still 
there we must search for the graye of him who has | remained. This too was opened, and within was 
made the family name historical. | Seen a body wrapped in folds of cerecloth. On 

The old countrywoman has now arrived with these being removed, the face of a dead man was 
the keys, and we enter the building through the | brought to view. The features had apparently 
plain doorway on the north side. We proceed to| undergone little alteration, and some present, 
ee small chancel, the burial-place of the manorial ; amongst them the late Chief Justice Denman, 
lords. The stranger naturally looks at the large | firmly believed themselves to be looking on the 
monument on the north wall, covered with the countenance of John Hampden. Why ‘this dis- 
genealogical tree of the Hampden family. That | , turbance of the dead? To settle some cf the 
surely, he thinks, must be the memorial of the | ' doubts already noticed. Lord Nugent, being then 
patriot. Below the tree a boy sits by a cenotaph | engaged on a life of Hampden, was anxious to 
holding a pole with its “liberty hat.” On the | place beyond a doubt the true cause of the patriot’s 
opposite side, another boy, twin-brother to the | death. An examination of the body would, it was 
first, grasps the Magna Charta roll. Should the | naturally thought, settle the question. His lord- 
yisitor feel yet the least doubt whether this sculp- | ship having obtained the consent of the Earl of 
tured work be the monument of the great opponent | Buckinghamshire and of the rector, opened the 
of ship-money, a glance at the medallion below | grave, as we have described. The coffin, being re- 
will doubtless end ‘all hesitation. There is repre- , moved, was placed upon trestles, and the body: was 
sented the fight of Chalgrove field, where Hampden examined. Of course now all doubts were ended. 
received his mortal wound; and the patriot is seen | No; strange to say, this elaborate and solemn, if 
falling from his horse into the arms of an attendant. | not repulsive, process, led to no result! The right 
Above all is a helmet, surmounted with the Hamp- | shoulder was examined, and showed no marks of a 
den crest—a talbot (a species of hound). “That’s | wound, but the bones of the left seemed to have been 
the helmet he wine at the battle,” said the old | injured. The right hand is said to have been dis- 
woman, with a charming absence of doubt. “Surely covered in a glove, apart from the arm. As far as 
this is the monument of the John Hampden,” ex- | appearances went, all the accounts of the fatal 
claims the stranger. No; look closer, and you will | injury might be partially reconciled. The bullets 
see that it is a tainaenetal to John, one of his | | may have: struck the /eft shoulder, and if the pistol 
descendants—the last surviving male of the old | | did burst, the right hand would be the one injured. 
family. He died in 1754, and by his cousin, the | The improbability that Hampden should be wounded 
Hon. Robert Trevor, this family monument was by the foe, and also injured at the same moment 
erected. It bears not only the arms of the Hamp- | by the bursting of his own pistol, may seem great. 
dens, but of the allied families of Symeon, Paget, | It is, however, the view suggested to some by the 
Foley, Cornwallis, Waller, Trevor,and Krunnengen. | examination of his body. The unscientific cha- 

But where is his own memorial stone? Walk | racter of the investigation, and the absence of a 
round the chancel, down the aisles, scan closely | skilled anatomist, deterred many from forming any 
every angle of the church, and you will find noj| conclusion. It was even suggested that the body 
monument, not the smallest tablet, to the memory | was not that of Hampden, and that neither the 
of the patriot John Hampden. hand nor the shoulder had been carefully examined. 

Is the great patriot really buried in this church? | Thus the uncertainties remain as before. 
some sceptical tourist may inquire. Yes, friend ; One monument to the memory of this advocate 
of that fact you may rest assured. When standing | of freedom is to be seen—not, however, near his 
in the small chancel, the bones of John Hampden | grave or former home. On Chalgrove field where, 
lie within a few feet of you. at the age of forty-nine, he received his mortal 

The uncertainty which hangs over the last scenes | wound, a plain memorial was raised by public sub- 
of Hampden’s life, and over the exact spot of his | scription in 1843, just two centuries after John 
interment, is somewhat surprising, when we consider | Hampden had died for ‘‘ the laws and the customs.” 
the high repute of the man when living, and his} During those two hundred years the tree of 
fame when dead. The nature of his wound, the time | English liberties has struck its roots deep, and 
of death, the date of the burial, and the exact place, | spread its branches far. It has braved tempests 
are all disputed. which have laid prostrate imperial trunks, and 1s 

A singular and somewhat startling scene might | still growing with all the vigour of a youthful life. 
have been witnessed in the chancel of Hampden | While resting under its shadow, we surely do well 
Church on the 29th July, 1828. A party of about | to remember with deepest reverence the men, like 
twelve gentlemen, attended by many gravediggers, | John Hampden, who protected the young tree from 
were engaged in raising a massive slab, bearing the | the axe of the destroyer. Their graves are sacred 
Hampden arms. About four feet beneath was a | places,andtheirnames wordsofhonour. W. D. 
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MARGARET 


"Ss MISERY. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


OUR years had elapsed since that 
dreary meeting, and Margaret had | 
not died of a broken heart. Her 
cheeks were not faded, her eyes were 
not dimmed, and perhaps only her 
mother perosived that her step was less light, her 
laugh less joyous than it once had been. 

Margaret had received the blow that ruined her 
early happiness in deep humility, as from the hand 
of the Divine Chastener, and soon became eager to 
devote herself to the duties of domestic life. She 
sincerely meant—though the effort was useless— 
to fill up the void in her heart by constant exer- 
tions. At length her blooming health declined. 
She often felt ailing, though she was anxious to 
conceal it from her mother’s observation; and a 
great grief by degrees forcibly dislodged minor evils 
from her mind. That excellent mother was seized 
with a dangerous dropsical complaint, and Mar- 
garet suppressed all her mortified feelings while 
sedulously devoting herself to the beloved sufferer. 

One day the eldest sister came on a visit, and was 
rejoiced to find the invalid much better, and more 
cheerful. Margaret, however, was excessively 
silent, pensive, and anxious to be alone with her. 

‘‘ Pray tell me what is on your mind now,” said 
the sister, as they both quitted the sick room. 

‘‘ Sophia, the doctor was here yesterday.” 

‘‘Of course, dear; he comes every morning, 
does he not?” 

‘« But he spoke to me.” 

‘Surely something else must have happened! ” 

‘‘Yes—he—he wishes to marry me,” Margaret 
at length faltered out, with timid reluctance. 

‘‘He really wishes to marry you, does he!” 
cried her sister, with a hearty laugh ; ‘‘ that is not 
silly of him; but what have you said ?” 

“Nothing yet; I wished first to speak to you, 
and our parents.” 

‘Then you have not given a positive refusal ?” 

‘‘No,” said Margaret, in a low but decided voice. 





“T have no longer any poetical pretensions,” 
said Margaret, coldly. ‘‘ I have weighed everything, 
for and against ; and I am well aware what I shall 
undertake in entering his family. I think algo, 
when one can no longer be happy—I mean very 
happy—that it is best to have some heavy duty to 
perform, and—and then one finds peace, at least;” 
and her voice was choked by an agony of tears and 
sobs—the last dirge over her perished day-dreams, 

Well, the affair was brought for her parents’ 
decision. The mother repeated the sister’s repre- 
sentations, almost in the same words. The father 
said, briefly, ‘‘ You are to have him, not we, child, 
and had better think before you take him. Butif 
you really wish to marry the doctor, do so.” 

Margaret had reflected, and therefore consented 
to the widower’s proposals, though the wedding 
was postponed till her mother’s recovery. She was 
for some time pale and silent, but her wonted 
serenity soon returned. 

The doctor certainly did not look as if he were 
likely to awaken a romantic passion, and he made 
no pretensions of the sort. He was a neat, portly, 
respectable man, with brown visage and grizzled 
hair. He regularly visited his bride every evening 
at seven o’clock, and talked to his future father-in- 
law very sensibly indeed. He gave Margaret a 
handsome shawl, as well as a silk umbrella; and 
when he heard that she liked reading, he presented 
her with a book on her birthday. She had a’rich 
field for activity in the children, from their en- 
tangled hair to their torn shoes. 

She teally seemed happier in the midst of her 
active employments. All went on smoothly and 
satisfactorily, while her family rejoiced to hear 
her happy laugh and favourite songs again. The 
trousseau was ready, the wedding-dress in hand, and 
Margaret was only to pass one week with her 
sister before the marriage ceremony was performed. 
She had been suffering much of late, but her illness 
had been attributed to over-exertion in completing 





‘‘Tam rather inclined to answer Yes.” 

‘* Really! Listen tome, my dear child,” was the | 
rejoinder. ‘ Whatare you thinking about? Re-| 
member, the doctor is over fifty.” 

‘* That does not signify,” cried Margaret, laugh- 
ing; ‘“‘he is not too old for me. Then, the poor 
motherless children ss 

“That is the precise reason why I should wish 
you to consider before you act. It is no joke to 
enter into a family of six children. Besides, the 
doctor is a strange eccentric creature, and would 
be but a dry, commonplace companion for a poetical 
nature like yours.” 











all final arrangements. 

One day she wrote a cordial note to her bride- 
groom, for she always felt more affectionately 
towards him when they were not together, and was 
surprised by receiving an immediate answer, know- 
ing that the doctor was slow in inditing letters. 

‘“‘ Worthy friend,’ was the commencement, and 
she laughingly exclaimed, ‘This is so like his 
absence of mind!” The smile soon vanished from 
her lips; and a quarter of an hour afterwards, when 
her sister entered the room, she was shocked to 
see Margaret pale as death, with the letter in 
her hand. ‘* Read that,” she cried, as she covered 
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all remaining of the once joyous Margaret ? 
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her face, and burst into convulsive sobs. It was as 


follows :— 

WortTHy FRIEND, —I have little time or inclination 
for writing ; but hold it my duty to reply to yours without 
delay. You say you wish fora new helpmate to replace your 
former wife, and have chosen a cousin of mine, Do so, 
follow my example,and may you be more fortunate than I 
have been. After great difficulty, I at length made an 
excellent choice. She is perhaps too young for a man of 
my years. Of course, such a girl will require more time 
and attention than a housekeeper, or my late wife, Visits, 
guests, a wedding jaunt, and other vexations must be un- 
avoidable; but there is a greater misfortune. My bride has 
been ailing lately, and I have weighty reasons for knowing 
that the seat of the disorder is in the spine ; and medical 
experience tells me there is no cure for it; so that I shall 
have the burden of a sick wife instead of a healthy strong 
one. My children would, no doubt, be excellently looked. 
after; but, under existing circumstances, that cannot last : 
and besides all this illness, and annoyance, had I not been 
so hasty, my sister has just become a widow, and would 
have come to keep my house; so that that arrangement 
would have saved both a vast deal of expense. 


Such were the thoughts of the man to whose 
interests she would have devoted herself, and for 
whom she had daily prayed to God for strength to 
make him and his children happy! Two days 
afterwards, the doctor’s other letter arrived, which 
had, indeed, been wrongly addressed. She now 
understood its cool, indifferent language. 

Eight years sped away. Margaret’s early home 
was closed, an apoplectic fit had hurried her father 
unexpectedly to the grave, and she had found an 
asylum in her sister’s house. 

We must enter a quiet back room, and shall have 
some difficulty in recognising the sufferer stretched 
onyonder bed. Are those wan, pain-drawn features 
—this wasted figure—these low, hollow accents— 


In those clear eyes, however, the light of an 
eternal spring has dawned, and a peace, sweeter, 
and more hallowed than the joy of youth, beams 
over her pale countenance; while to each timid 
question that arises from the depths of her chastened 
heart, the answer rests upon her pallid lips, ‘‘ My 
soul tarries still upon my Saviour, and He will 
keep me unto the end.” 





Margaret’s outer life is soon described. Not long 
after her father’s death, the long-dreaded disease 
considerably increased ; her withdrawal from society, 
now became a stern necessity. She gratefully re- 
fused the doctor’s earnest request that she would 
reside in his house, to be nursed by his widowed 
sister, and withdrew to her brother-in-law’s par- 
sonage. She was soon entirely confined to bed, and 
for several years suffered inexpressibly from violent 
pain, and increasing weakness. She was incapable 
of the slightest exertion, and often, of course, much 
alone, notwithstanding the kindness of her relations 
—alone, but with her God! 

One Good Friday, just at the commencement of 
spring, Margaret was able to say to her sister, 
‘Stay with me to-day.” Every one else went to 
church, her brother-in-law, as usual, came to see 
her before going there, and she took his hand, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Farewell!” with peculiar fervour. 

The sisters were left alone, and Margaret begged 


| that the window should be opened, adding, “* Raise 


me up.” She had not had sufficient strength to 
lift her head for some time, but she then sat up, 
leaning on her sister, to listen to the church bells, 
and the singing of the larks, wafted through the 
open window. She folded her hands, and whis- 
pered, ‘‘ It were sweet to die to-day.” 

Her sister clasped her in her arms—ah! she could 
not let her go: but the light weight became heavier, 
and heavier. 

Margaret was quite still, but her features 
expressed more excitement than usual: her whole 
past seemed darting across her soul. Her look 
became more serious, more steadfast: still there 
was a soft smile upon her lips. She clasped her 
hands more firmly together, and said, in a low 
voice, “It was all—aill good!” 

The bells had ceased, the hymn of the congre- 
gation was floated from the church— 


* And though I must from earth depart, 
I never more shall go from Thee!” 


Margaret’s head sank backwards: all was over; 
and the holy smile upon her lips was no longer one 


| of earthly memories. 
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in it a wealth of meaning. We seem 


to see open arms, open hearts, and open houses, as 
We ponder the sweet word ‘‘ welcome.” 


A chilly 





I would 


Teception is far worse than a closed door. 


rather be kept outside the house, than be admitted 
there and yet kept outside the heart. How de- 
lightful it is to get a Yorkshire welcome ; and, not 
being a Yorkshireman, I can say that without 
pride. Depend upon it, dear reader, that a warm 
welcome turns frugal fare into a banquet feast, 
and the humblest dwelling into Fairyland itself. 
Happy the man, wherever the providence of God 
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may take him in his travels, who finds ready | 
entrance into human hearts; happiest of all the 
man who finds his best and warmest welcome in 
his own dear home. Who would like so to live as 
that his footstep on the door was the signal be 
cheerfulness to cease its sway, and for joy to} 
spread its wings and flee away ? 

One of the saddest aspects of human life we can 
contemplate is that which painters have often 
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once nearly kick over the traces of trade, and 
make your escape from duty and success, for the 
very want of these. kind words? You know you 
did. And where, then, would have been your 
fine chestnut steppers in the new carriage, and 
your luxurious drawing-room, and your well- 
stocked library? My dear sir, kind words never 
injured any one; indulgence I am not pleading 
for ; it is not wise ; but kindness is. An indulgent 







taken as sketches for the canvas, and poets haye | master, an indulgent father, is doing sorry work, 
selected as themes for songs—viz., solitude in a| Be kind, but not indulgent! I do not like to hear 
strange land. There is the exile on a foreign shore, | men address God as ‘indulgent Father.” He is 
unpitied and unknown ; there is the slaye, bound | revealed to us as wise, kind, tender, pitiful, and 
for a distant island, far from wife and child; the merciful; but I should very much like to find the 


































conyict at his task-work, with no welcome or 
well done. I have sometimes seen faces in trayel- 
ling which struck me as hankering above all for 
awelcome. The domestic, about to commence ser- 
vice in a home where her first welcome will be the 
work ready waiting for her hands. The governess 
—perhaps a deceased clergyman’s daughter—tra- 
velling all the long and weary way from the 
northern counties to the great city, sad and some- 
what sick of heart as all the memories crowd back 
of the precious early days, now obliged to teach, 
and about to enter on the arduous task of training 
the spoilt children of the rich. The young lad, 
fresh from school, a novice in world-life, about to 
fulfil his first engagement in a city house. Oh, 
for a welcome—an honest, hearty welcome! I once 
spoke to a young lad on board a packet-ship, who 
looked depressed and dull, and found how sweetly 


a few kind words seemed to fall upon his heart; | 


and I am sure we should all be happier if, by 


words of kindness, we sought more the enjoyment | 


of a common luxury—the luxury of doing good. 
‘But we must teach them,” says my critical 
friend, ‘‘ that it’s no light work, this battle of life. 
This daily bread, sir, must be gotten by the sweat of 
our brow, and life is a struggle, sir; a very sharp 
piece of practice, sir, it is, to get on in this life; 
the young must not imagine it is a place for plea- 
santries and indulgences; it’s well to let them 
have a severe taste of it all at first, sir.” Now, my 
critical friend very likely drives to business, and 
dines at five, and has dessert afterwards—all right 
enough in its way. He is an excellent man, and 
will tell you at table that he was once a shop-boy— 
he’s notashamed to own that—‘‘and hard times they 
were then, sir; as for the present day, they humour 
the young too much; in fact, they——” Well, my 
dear friend, I believe you think your earnest argu- 
ments are all as sound as they are severe. You 
are very comfortable now, and you did work hard 
once; and you are a large-hearted, noble fellow— 
none of us doubt that; but do you think, hard as 
you worked as a lad, that kind words, and a 
cheery welcome, would hayes done you any 
harm? ‘Be true to yourself and say, did you not 





word which our translators could have rendered 
| fairly “indulgent God.” 
| Concerning this same welcome, how full the 
| Bible is of that. What picture of Christ is more 
| precious to us than the open arms which would 
| take in all the world? ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
| labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
| rest.” What parable of Scripture is more touching 
| than the father looking across the fields, straining 
| his eyes into the grey distance, and, ‘‘ with the 
| ready feet of love,” running to meet and welcome 
| his long-lost boy ? And when the prodigal comes 
| home, and the old homestead is lighted up, and 
the fatted calf is killed, and they make merry and 
' are glad, whilst there is music and dancing in the 
father’s house, we feel how glad a welcome is 
| given to each poor wanderer as, by the way of the 
Cross, he comes back to God. 

And what welcome is more precious to the 
Christian heart, as a matter of holy expectation, 
than that festal day, when the guests are assembled 
at the Bridegroom’s table, and the bride having 
made herself ready, the banner of Christ’s love 
shall floatabove the banquetfeast, and the redeemed 
of the Lord hear those words of welcome, ‘‘ Come, 
ye blessed of my Father!” There isa glad welcome 
for usin the ‘‘ better country.” ‘‘I go,” says Christ, 
‘to prepare a place for you. I will come again and 
receive you unto myself.” I cannot doubt that 
glorified fathers and sainted mothers will sweep 
through the majestic multitude in heaven to give us 
welcome; but, bestof all, will be the words of Christ 
himself: ‘* Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Many scenes of welcome there are recorded in 
the Bible: the woman who, stoned by men, was 
received by Christ; the little children whom the 
disciples disdained, but whom the Lord Jesus 
opened his kind arms to welcome and to bless ; and 
last, not least, the penitent spirit of the dying 
malefactor, hovering on the border-land of eternity, 
welcomed at once to pardon and to paradise 
Many, too, are the lessons we learn in Scripture 
concerning earthly welcomes. We are to be “‘ given 
to hospitality,” we are to take ‘the stranger in,” we 


| 
| 
| 





are to visit the fatherless and widows with welcome 
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gifts and blessings. We cannot think of a Christian | to see the big balance on the right side—mean to 
man with closed-heart, closed lips, or closed hands, | have a ‘‘ merrie” time of it with the little ones at 
Now for it all! 


: | 
in the presenee of misfortune, poverty, and sorrow. | home. 


We may, however, some day miss the welcome 
of our earthly father: we none of us need ever 
miss the welcome of our Father in heaven. In 
yonder distance is a hamlet parsonage, where 
some Wakefield vicar, with slender means but with 
gentle tastes, trained his family in the fear of God. 
Despite a mother’s tears and a father’s prayers, the 
elder boy sought excitement on theseas. No more 
for him, for many years, the sound of Sabbath bells 





Little packages all ready 
—presents snugly housed inside. Cabs blocking 
up the thoroughfares, and engines letting off the 
steam—and welcomes everywhere waiting to 
begin. Oh, what a blessed thing to be able to make 
another fellow-creature joyful !—to give the extra 
day to the ‘‘home-going” ones, and to do it, not 
as the churl does, of necessity, because others do, 
but from a heart that loves to bless, and finds its 
highest happiness in the joy of others. 


falling sweetly on his ears; no more the quiet Welcome! welcome! to the servant who lifts the 
counsels of that village church. He went to seo | latch of the rustic home amid exclamations of 
the world—to satiate his senses—to satisfy his | eladness and surprise. ‘‘ What, you beesn’t come, 
heart’s desire. He wasted health in dissipation, | be you? God bless you, child! Welcome! wel- 
and frittered time in purposeless pursuits. But, !” as the lad from the city house creeps 


come! 
after many days, better thoughts returned; the 
panorama of memory brought back the dear old 
home, and the grand attraction of that early life 
drew back his steps. The pale moon of autumn 
shone on the little village spire. None knew him 
as he bent his steps towards the churchyard gate, 
which fell open with the old clear click upon his 
ear. Yonder lay the quiet parsonage. His heart 
began to heave. There were lights in its upper 
windows; they may yet all be athome. But stay! 
the crescent moon casts its light upon a graye— 

““SAcRED TO THE MEMoRY.” 

Did he read aright ?—his father’s grave! Oolder 
than the marble pillar was the brow that rested 
on it. Blessed was the relief of floods of tears; 
but saddest of all was the solemn fact that the 
father neyer more could give that poor lost boy 
awelcome home. Reader, this can never be a type 
of our home-coming to God. It surely is one of the 
brightest thoughts in connection with our lost 
estate that the living God is always waiting at the 
door to welcome and to bless us. 

Christmas will soon be here—and then for wel- 
comes! Many, perchance, have had their Christ- 
mas seasons lately overshadowed by the dark cloud 
of bereavement; but, as time softens their grief, 
they too will be able to join in quiet scenes of 
Christmas joy. 

Welcome, says the old yule log, crackling on the 
hearth—Welcome, say the old church bells, pealing 





slily round to the side window at home, lighted up 
with fireside flames, taps at the glass to startle his 
little sisters round the fire, and then rushes in amid 
a tumult of exuberantjoy. Welcome! welcome ! to 
the young wife with her firstborn child, and whilst 
her bearded husband is taking down the boxes, 
the ‘‘old man eloquent” inside is quite a child 
himself with joy. Welcome! I can read it every- 
where. Welcome, in the crack of the coachman’s 
whip—Welcome, in the sparks from the anvil forge 
—Welcome, in the smiles of matrons at their 
doors. There is the bachelor’s welcome for some. 
The young Curate of Doddington is awaiting his 
college friend. There are all the old college books 
on the shelves, lighted up now with the evening 
fire-glow, whilst his matronly housekeeper makes 
all ready for the expected friend. Oh, for a 
talk of old times, and a resurrection of familiar 
topics! There is the family welcome at the great 
house, with the carriages sounding their gritty 
way up the gravel walks, and a glimpse of bright 
and happy faces, as the light at the lodge gates 
falls on the steaming horses and the guests within. 
There is welcome in many a Highland shiel and 
many a hamlet home: but best of all is the wel- 
come we shall hope to hear on the morrow from 
the lips of the minister and messenger of Christ. 
He will tell us of the song of angel welcome to the 
Babe of Bethlehem, ‘‘ Peace on earth, and good- 


| will to men.” He will bid us welcome to that Cross 


forth their merry chimes—Welcome, says the bark | which, as it unites us to the Saviour, at the same 
of the old yard dog at home—Welcome, says the ‘time draws us all together, and makes us one in 
cheery light on many a hearth—and, Welcome, |Christ. Oh, what a centrifugal force is smN, 
says the postman’s knock, as the letter tells you of | driving us all far away from God, and from each 
Christmas preparations and waiting friends. other! Oh, what a centripetal force is SALVATION, 





Welcome! Yes, for all ranks and classes—for 
old men and maidens, young men and children. 
Thousands of servants have got a day or two of 
holiday, and are going home. ‘Tens of thousands 
of junior clerks and young apprentices are saving 
for the excursion ticket, and are going home. 
Merchants, haying examined their accounts—glad 








drawing us close to God and men! These words of 
welcome will be glad indeed, reminding us not only 
of present joys, but teaching us how, as the ties of 
earth are broken by the stroke of separating death, 
that we shall get a welcome and a ‘‘ well done” in 
that world where, as Rogers beautifully says, ‘‘ No 
enemy ever comes, and ne friend ever goes away.” 
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HE East of London begins opposite St. | 
Botolph’s Church, Aldgate. Fen- | 
@ XX church Street and Leadenhall Street 
i % meet in a narrow thoroughfare, where | 
Key EH once stood a gate. On either side of | 
the broad Whitechapel Road is a separate district, 
which may be called the nursery of London trade. 
Inside the City you have large wholesale shops; | 
outside, you haye the work-places in which all | 
articles are prepared for the London market: and | 
this I have advisedly called a nursery; for in the 
world of trade, as in the greater world, though the 
child be the father of the man, yet, while he is a 
child, he is a poor creature—but a faint shadow of 
what he will one day be. You would hardly re- 
cognise in those ugly bundles, carried by poor 
slipshod women, the umbrellas, the coats, the 
shoes, which will soon grace a City or a West-end 
shop; but so it is. If you will walk with me 
through this nursery, we shall, I expect, find a 
great deal of disorder, a good deal of helpless 
misery, that you know belongs to such a place 
under the best of circumstances—but we shall find 
much to teach us. 

One more remark before we drop parable and 
come to stern fact. As in a nursery we generally 
find the toys and clothes of a past generation 
brought out for the use of the next, so I might 
point out to you streets full of clothes which once 
figured in more aristocratic circles; and, had I 
time, speak of amusements which are a poor edition 
of West-end attractions. 

But to our facts. I am going to speak of a part, 
which lies not half a mile from the Minories; and 
what I say will be true, more or less, of all 
London, two miles east of the City. In the part of 
‘ which I speak, if you were to write off all Jews, 
dock labourers, tailor and tailoresses, boot-binders, 
umbrella-sewers, cigar-makers, and sugar-bakers, 
you would write off almost the whole population ; 
and all these are engaged, not on their own 
account, but in preparing articles for the London 
market. 

One thing must strike you as you walk with 
me, and that is the great number of Jews. If we 
walk down some of the bettermost streets you will 
hardly see any but Jewish faces; and, as you 
listen on a summer’s day to the incessant click of 
the sewing-machine, which comes from the open 
windows, and sounds like the chirruping of in- 
numerable grasshoppers, you may learn that all 
these are worked by Jews. No longer two women 
grinding at a mill under the free air of Palestine, 
but two women working at the same piece of cloth 
in the smoky air of Whitechapel. And again—how 
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are the mighty fallen!—if you walk down the 





lowest streets, there, at the old clothes’ shop, you 
still see the same unmistakable physiognomy 
which marks the race, once first of all nations in 
the world. But we see little of them, save in pass- 
ing. They area peculiar people, and keep to them- 
selves. At Passover-time they will send us motzas 
(passover cakes); and at the Feast of Tabernacles 
they will be glad if we call in to see their booths; 
but we shall get no further than that. I may 
mention that the reason why so many Jews are 
collected here is, that in times of religious 
illiberality no Jew was allowed to live within the 
City walls; and hence the nucleus round which 
they have gathered. There is another large foreign 
element in the East of London—the German. The 
better class are generally journeyman sugar-bakers; 
but there is a large class of poorer folk, attracted to 
London by their friends, who earn a precarious 
living, like our own people, by working for whole- 
sale shops. 

Let us turn to them. I remember very well 
when I first came to London after a holiday of 
glorious weather, I chanced to visit a poor 
umbrella-sewer. I asked her how it was she had 
so little to do, and her answer was, ‘‘ Oh, sir, the 
weather has been so fine lately that there is no 
umbrella work.” So fine! yes, I had been rejoic- 
ing in it, and she had been pining over it. Fancy 
how you would like to sew on their iron frames a 
dozen small umbrellas, and receive for your day’s 
work (two hands take rather over a day) nine- 
pence, haying found needle and thread out of that 
pittance! And yet, if my holiday had been only a 
little less brilliant, she would have been saved from 
the death which overtook her, when sickness 
attacked a frame weakened by long privation. But 
so it always is; the providence of God has ordained 
that what makes some happy should make others 
unhappy ; perhaps with the design (may this paper 
forward it!) that the happy should make their 
happiness greater, by sympathising with and help- 
ing the unhappy; and that those who are in misery 
should feel that they are not God-forgotten, when 
he puts it into their fellows’ hearts to soften their 
trouble by kind words and deeds. 

I suppose few have gone out skating on a fine 
frosty morning without a feeling of regret that 
what is such exquisite pleasure to them should 
entail so much misery on others; and yet, perhaps, 
here only does one learn the real effects of the 
frost. I haye mentioned dock labourers, of whom 
many hundreds live here. Let the frost continue, 
and when people at the West-end are thinking of 
roasting an ox on the Serpentine, the people here 
are starving. Two years ago we had a frost here, 


in which, but for the liberality of those who enjoyed 
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“Yet, had there been more work, she would have been contented,”—p. 218. 
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it, these dock labourers must have died of starva- 
tion. The docks were frozen, no ships could come 
up to unload; no ships could be warped out: they 
had nothing to do; and, indeed, whenever there 
is a continuance of unfavourable winds, this 
happens in a less degree—the fish costermongers 
can get nothing to sell, these dock labourers can 
get no work. 

Another large class of labourers are the tailors 
and tailoresses. Here again weather affects labour. 
They work for wholesale houses, and these houses 
send down into the country goods according as the 
weather is cold or warm. A long, warm autumn, 
a cold, long spring, will equally stop the demand 
for a change of clothes; customers will not inspect 
the winter or the spring fashions so long as their 
light trousers, or thick great coats will still do duty, 
and hence comes a stagnation in trade, which 
throws the poor journey-workers into great dis- 
tress, One by one the spare articles of furniture 
and ornament go to the poor man’s ‘‘ Pantechnicon,” 
the pawnbroker’s shop. Boot-building and slipper- 
making are less precarious than tailoring, though I 
should not like to have to sew a pair of thick kid 
boots, put in the linings, bind the edges, make and 
sew the eyelet holes, and get eightpence a day for 
my work—glad if I could get that regularly. 
Machine work has so far reduced the price of 
labour that this would be good pay, and the intro- 
duction of machines forms a very serious hindrance 
to hand-workers. I yery much fear that there will 
soon be a cry from the East-end tailors like that 
which we heard from the Spitalfields weavers a short 
time since, for those who have been educated to the 
trade, and are too old to learn another, are fast 
being thrown out of work. 

Like other trade difficulties this will, in the 
course of time, pass away; meanwhile, the distress 
will be serious. Those who have capital enough 
to buy a machine do well, but those who are too 
poor to do so are paid for their labour according to 
machine rates, except in those few branches (and 
they are daily becoming fewer) which the machine 
has not yet invaded. 

Of shirtmakers whose story has been so often 
told, I shall not speak; we have these with their 
talo of misery. I will only allude to one trade 
more—gunwork, once the staple of this part, but 
from various causes now almost extinct. I visited 
a family last year which had once been well off by 
means of the gun trade, but the father had become 
too old to work, the son had to take to dock labour, 
and the woman was the only one who carried on the 
gun trade. Dock labour there was then none, and she 
had to support her father-in-law and five children 
on her work. She was glad to get ten gunstocks 
to polish three times a week. They were of rough 
wood, and had to be scraped with glass and scrubbed 
with sand-paper. For ten hours’ work, so hard that 
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it produced corns on her hand, she was paid ten- 
pence, and of that three-halfpence went for glass 
and sand-paper. Yet, had there been more work, 
she would have been contented! Now what I have 
said will give an idea of the sort of people to be met 
with in the East of London. Once let them rise in 
the world, and they will go north and west; here 
they will not remain. With all this distress, and 
these precarious earnings, there is much moral 
misery. Our Lord seems to have recognised the 
fact that it was hard for people to be truly religious 
whilst weighed down by temporal distress, for he 
generally healed the sick of their ailments before 
he spoke to them of higher matters. Jor, though 
misfortune and trouble be the great agent whereby 
he draws men towards him, it is in itself an un- 
favourable atmosphere for religious devotion. 
Whilst want of work and want of money press, 
it is strong faith which can “take no thought 
for the morrow.” Nay, who can tell what unseen 
troubles have led many to that dreadful refuge, 
drink. 

Only the other day I spoke to a poor woman 
suffering from an internal tumour. She was describ- 
ing the agonies of the paroxysms, and seemed at loss 
for words to express her sufferings when in expecta- 
tion of an attack. At last she broke out, ‘It’s 
like waiting for a bad husband to come home, sir!” 
Ah! the iron must have entered deep into her soul 
before she said that. And she was not the only 
person who had known what it was to wait for a 
bad husband, though, happily, she had not taken 
to the awful remedy which some try. Misery and 
irregular wages engender improvidence. It seems 
almost useless to lay by, when they have so often 
found that the savings of months are dissipated by 
a continuance of bad weather, or a long sickness, 
and then in good times they have so much to get 
out of pawn (for it is a mistake to suppose, as 
some do, that only drunkards pawn their goods), 
so many accounts to settle, that they have barely 
got themsves free when bad times come round 
again. Yet one pen.y bank of which I know is 
sufficient!y well attended to occupy nearly two 
hours every week. Some of our most curious de- 
positors are people from the very poorest neigh- 
bourhood, who bring their money in their mouths, 
for want of pockets. They are generally Irish, and 
are our largest, though most irreguiar, depositors. 
They often put in large sums, ten, fifteen shillings, 
even a pound. ‘Their object may, probably, be 
guessed by the following anecdote: A poor woman 
kept knocking at the door, after bank hours, and 
whilst we were making up accounts; at last, by her 
importunity, she gained speech of us. She begged 
us to receive a halfcrown, which we refused, know- 
ing well what jealousy one relaxation of a rule 
creates among neighbours. We could not get rid 
of her by a simpie refusal, nor persuade her to 
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keep it till next week. At last she brought a 
clinching argument: if we would not take it, she 
would go and spend it. We were sorry that even 
this consideration could not move us; at last she 
went, to return next Monday with a triumphant 
face to tell us she had fulfilled her threat. The 
factis that money is very hard to keep, when all 
around you waste it whilst itis plentiful. Never- 
theless, though our poor, demoralised by distress, 
share with those in better circumstances the vices 
of improvidence and intemperance, they develop 
yirtues which their betters might envy. Particu- 
larly does a common distress draw out the kindli- 
ness of neighbours; and I have seen instances of 
generosity not outshone by the £1,000 of our sub- 
scription lists. I have heard it said that there are 
some streets in London which are so poor that no 
beggar enters them. I cannot believe in this: the 
poorer the street, the greater the shower of 
coppers, the larger the present of crusts. 

Ifa deficiency in dress makes them unwilling to 


show themselves in a place of worship, they will | 
type of those pictures of misery abounding in the 


listen most attentively to our out-door preaching, 
and receive any visit with kindness. The great 
difficulty in these parts is to obtain teachers for 





Sunday-schools and visitors for our districts. 
Almost all employers of labour live far away, and 
the small shop-keepers have neither time nor edu- 
cation enough for the work. There isa noble society 
which assists us in temporal relief—the Society for 
the Relief of Distress. It collects (the expenses of 
working being guaranteed by the committee) 
money for distribution in the poorer district, with- 
out respect of religion. Distress is the only ground 
of relief. This is distributed by almoners—men of 
high position, noblemen, guardsmen, and City 
merchants, who put themselves in communication 
with the clergy, City missionaries, and others 
engaged in such work; and, after a personal in- 
spection, give such relief as they think fit. If 
they can give their leisure, and travel a long way 
to inspect this kind of distress, are there not 
numbers of every class, living in the neighbour- 
hood of London, who might be volunteers in a yet 
higher cause, and relieve a yet deeper distress. The 
accompanying illustration, drawn for this article 
from an actual scene, is in every respect a faithful 


East of London. Reader, if your hand has not yet 
found to do, ‘come over and helpus!” B.L. 
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“TLL NOT DISOBEY MY MOTHER FOR 
ANY OF YOU.” 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


EVERAL boys were playing ball. In 
the midst of their sport the clouds 
eathered over their heads, and the rain 
began to fall. Freddie S. stopped and 
said, ‘‘ Boys, I must go home ; mother 
said I must not be out in the rain.” 

“Your mother! Fudge! The rain won’t hurt 
you, any more than it will us,” said two or three 
Voices at once. 

Freddie turned upon them with a look of pity, 
and the courage of a hero, and replied, ‘‘ I’U not 
disobey my mother for any of you.” 

I knew the boys to whom this remark was 
made, and that it required courage to face them 
in that way; but it was promptly and manfully 
done. He did not stop to consider whether he 
would be laughed at; he knew that he was 
right, and that was the governing thought in his 
mind. 

Few boys stop to recall the reasons why they 
should obey their mother. They have faint ideas 
of a mother’s love. They hardly realise that be- 
fore they were old enough to understand, their 
mother spent years of weary watching, both by day 














and night, depriving herself of many comforts, if 
the need were, that her dear boys might not want a 
pleasure or feel a pain. They forget that she 
taught them to lisp her name, as well as their 
own. They forget that when accidents occurred, 
she was near to kiss away the pain, or bind up the 
wound. They forget that no hand but mamma’s 
could make the bed to suit them, or tuck them up 
when they were between the sheets. They forget 
that there was a time when to say—‘‘ Our Father 
who art in heaven” in mamma’s ear, with one arm 
around her neck, and the other hand over their 
sleepy eyes, was a real comfort, and sleep was all 
the sweeter for it. 

Few mothers ask anything unreasonable of their 
boys, and yet how unreasonable multitudes of 
them are towards their mothers. Many a man has 
carried all his days a conscience that has smitten 
him by day and by night, for wrongs committed in 
his boyhood against his best earthly friend. It seems 
as though such things stand out in the memory more 
prominently than any other acts. Manhood mourns 
such errors, and weeps bitter tears over them, 
He who commanded—‘‘ Honour thy father and 
mother,” knew well the human heart, and gave us 
that command to be remembered, and often repeated 
by us. Boys, learn to say with Freddie, ‘‘ Z’ll not 
disobey my mother for any of you.” > 
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THE ORPHAN BEGGAR GIRL. 
A RHYME FOR YOUNG READERS, 
\ OOR little Meg is sent to beg, 
~/}} And is made to ape a limping leg; 
That the passer-by may pitying give 
A penny to help the child to live. 





Her mother, last week, in a garret died, 
And Meg had no friend in the world beside ; 
So a grim old woman took her away, 

And sends her to beg in the streets to-day. 


Poor little Meg! Six months ago 

She was warmly clothed from top to toe ; 

Her cheeks were rosy, her eyes were bright, 

And her life was o’erflowing with love and 
delight. 


Her parents were living in comfort and ease, 
Till her father was stricken with mortal disease ; 
And ruin, too, came, as a wolf for his prey, 

And swept all their comforts and prospects away. 


In a dingy garret they lived awhile, 

Choked with the noisome, and shocked with the 
vile: 

The mother, too, sickened; no hand would saye— 

Both died, and were buried in one deep grave. 





Poor little Meg! thou art hungry and cold, 
Like a weak little lamb shut out from the fold; 
Shorn of life’s sunshine, wild but not free, 
May the good God temper his wind to thee ! 

®. 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 203. 
‘¢ Honour thy father and mother.”—Eph. vi. 2. 
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THE FAMILY 


HONOUR. 


BY MRS. C. L. BALFOUR, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘THE WOMEN OF SCRIPTURE,” ETO. ETC. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SELF-DECEPTION. 


“ And so my nature is subdued 
To that it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


ELF-DECEPTION has this peculiarity, 
that it is far more easily successful than 
any other kindred vice. Whatever the 
credulity of others may be, let con- 
science in ourselves once slumber, and 
we become more credulous than the weak- 
est of our intimates. So it was with Miss Austwicke. 
The death of the heir to the Austwicke estates, in 
reality, completely altered the condition of her brother 
Wilfred’s unacknowledged twin-children, and made her 
silence an injustice not only to them, but to her brother 
Basil and his son, who were ignorantly assuming rights 
that did not belong to them. But Miss Austwicke tried 
to think these events were in the order of things; nay, 
she even whispered to herself the often-abused word, 

providential. Certainly, she had brought herself into 
complicity with another; but as she was recovering 
strength she schooled herself to the belief that there 
was nothing dangerous, certainly nothing formidable, 











in her trusting to this man Burke. He did not seem 
exacting. During her illness she had written to him 
under initials, and Martin, who posted the letters, 
had shrewdly concluded that her mistress was answer- 
ing some of those numerous advertisements about 
cosmetics, or other quackery, by which ladies, aye, and 
sometimes the rougher sex, too, are gulled. Not 
that Miss Austwicke was by any means a lover of 
nostrums; but then, as Martin argued, she might have 
a weakness occasionally. So the letters went; and as to 
those the lady had received, Burke was much too cau- 
tious to be precipitate at the juncture which had arisen 
by the death of the late heir. He knew that it was 
best to let the coils get well round his victim before he 
ventured to tighten them. Besides, the flight of the 
boy Norman had thwarted and perplexed all his plans. 
He did not mention it. Nothing could be more brief 
than his letter. He merely stated that— 

“The young lady was sent to school,” and added, 
“ Her brother, also, has left Mr. Hope’s.” 

He named the exact sum that was paid with Mysie, 
lest, by any mischance, it should transpire from inquiries 
made of Miss Hope; and he simply contented him- 


| self, when Miss Austwicke enclosed him a cheque for 
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£100, by acknowledging it, and putting the rather large 
residue left, after Mysie’s expenses, under the head- 
12 — 

“To be reserved, on account of Master Norman 
Grant, £40,” adding a notice that in six months he 
would write again. 

“Yes, this is satisfactory,” said Miss Austwicke, as 
she read the acknowledgment. “This is a man of 
business—just that. No doubt he looks out keenly for 
his own interest, and his per-centage as agent; and I 
must, of course, see to that; but he is not a nefarious, 
exacting wretch, such as I feared Wilfred, by his low 
connections, might have mixed up with in this sad 
affair. Yes, so far, all is satisfactory.” 

So, soothing herself, she began to feel relief from the 
pressure of anxiety, and to recover; but yet, as her 
niece Gertrude came to read to her, she winced as if an 
open wound had been touched, if ever the Bible was 
produced, declining peremptorily to have it opened. 

No thought of evil entered little True’s mind at this, 
unusual as it was; she concluded that the “ Book of 
books” must certainly be read privately by her aunt, 
and that some extra-reverential idea, or, it might be,a 
notion that only some select person should read the Scrip- 
tures, had taken possession of Miss Austwicke’s mind; 
and therefore the young reader made no comment, know- 
ing that, of all topics, polemical controversy was the last 
she would enter into with her aunt ; even while she fully 
believed that Miss Austwicke was desecrating her mind 
at the shrine of antiquity, and bristling more than ever 
with old-time prejudices. But when all religious books 
were pointedly avoided, then Gertrude knew that one 
avenue of sympathy between herself and her aunt was 
closed by reserve, or dislike in this case, as much as, 
by worldly pleasures, it was between herself and her 
mother—then this spiritual isolation threw Gertrude 
upon her own resources, She made no complaint, even 
in secret, and never thought of confiding anything to 
Marian derogatory to her relatives; but she read more 
carefully in the time that she regularly gave to her 
serious exercises, and her soul grew in stature daily. 

Marian Hope loved her warmly. Not that she, for a 
moment, suffered the tender ties that long companion- 
ship had knit between herself and Mysie and Norry to 


De loosened. She never loved this brother and sister of | 
her heart more than when the former was lost and the | 


latter separated from her. Mysie’s spirit, energy, 
affection, and friendlessness bound Marian to her. She 
looked forward to a time when Mysie’s education would 
be over, and she would rejoin them, able to take her 
part in Marian’s ultimate project of establishing a 
school, and providing amply and happily for her 
afflicted father's age. 

As an elder sister, Marian had pondered both the 
present and the future. She had made every inquiry 
about Mrs. Maynard’s establishment, where Mysie was 
placed, accompanied her on a Saturday down to Elms- 
croft, and remained, by Mrs. Maynard’s invitation, over 
the Sunday. She had been introduced to that lady’s 
brother—Mr. Nugent Vaughan, the curate of Wicke 
Church, who was at Elmscroft, preaching a charity 
sermon on that particular Sunday. Marian returned 

















by the earliest train on the Monday morning to her 
own pupil. And just as a loving sister may have a female 
friend enshrined in her heart, without any abatement of 
sisterly affection for her own family, so Marian 
cherished Gertrude. , 

Mr. Hope’s few interviews with Burke had ali occurred 
in the absence of Marian. Indeed, Old Leathery seemed 
to wish to occupy the background. 

Marian from her father’s account was impressed that 
this stranger agent, who had the affairs of the twins con- 
fided to him, was sure to use every means to find the 
missing youth. Yet there were times, particularly in 
inclement and boisterous weather, when neither father 
nor daughter could sleep for thinking of the wanderer, 
when they fancied that the moaning blast carried his 
cries, and the keen east winds of that cold spring were 
piercing his shivering frame. Often did Marian at 
night rise to look out of her window, in the vague hope 
that she might see him pacing about, ashamed, yet wish- 
ing to return; while for weeks after his flight every 
sudden knock at the door, or quick step in the lane, 
would send a tremor through Mr. Hope and cause the 
moisture to start on his wasted brow. 

Their knowledge of his health, intelligence, and 
activity, would in the daytime make these fears vanish, 
and something of anger would take their place. Such 
cold and hot fits belong to the fever of affection; they 
experienced any and every mood except indifference. 

Marian became so conscious that her father would 
not recover while he remained at the old house, that 
she heard with increased satisfaction and gratitude of 
Gertrude’s proposal that a cottage—‘ a nest” she called 
it—in the grounds at Austwicke Chace should be appro- 
priated to her and her father, and that the affectionate 
little pleader had succeeded in obtaining it. The family 
were to go down to the Hall at Haster. It seemed the 
opening of a new avenue in their pent-up life when this 
prospect came to father and daughter; and yet, on the 
night after the final decision, Marian and Mr. Hope 
being seated together, when the former rose to take 
leave of him for the night, she could not restrain her 
tears, and sobbed out— 

“Qur poor, dear Norman, father. 
knew !” 

** Ah, child, he h4s left us, just as we all have found 
friends, and could really benefit him.” 

In a week from that evening Mr. Hope and Marian 
were installed in the cottage, and began the quiet life 
that was to last unbroken for three years. 


Oh, that he 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
GEEBTBUDE’S ALARM. 


“*Tis conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 


TRANQUILLY as the lives of Mr. Hope and Marian were 
destined to pass in the little cottage at the bend of the 
river, which was so embowered in shrubs that it could 
not be seen until its gate was reached, and to which 
Gertrude had given the name of “Ferny Gap;” and 
satisfactorily as Mysie was placed, articled for three years, 
Marian visiting her at Christmas, and Mr. Hope taking 
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both the girls at Midsummer holidays to some seaside 
abode in the county—for, rather provokingly, Burke had 
tried to interdict holidays altogether, and when overruled 
in this, he stipulated decisively that Mysie should not 
return to Mr. Hope’s. 

This arbitrary interdict might have been disputed, 
but that the cottage was so literally a tiny shell of 
a place, with merely four little rooms on one floor, and 
a sleeping-place for the servant girl in the roof. Very 
pretty, indeed, it was in situation; the little parlour 
overlooking a long reach of the winding river, and with 
an aspect that commanded a view of the setting sun, 
but shut away from all land views of Hall or Chace by 
trees and surrounding shrubs. It suited Mr. Hope’s 
feelings thus to have his prospect limited to river and 
sky. Ho was rapidly lapsing into the late autumn of 
life, and the sunsets were eloquent to him, telling of a 
calm evening, and of the brightness of the rising day 
in the land afar off. Marian’s taste soon made the 
little nest cosy, but both father and daughter had a 
delicacy sensitively restraining them from anything that 
might appear intrusive; and as Miss Austwicke, in the 
most pointed way, had said to Marian, soon after their 
coming to the cottage, “ Of course, Miss Hope, you fully 
understand that if your family included more than two 
persons, my brother would not have offered you that 
mere nutshell,” Marian had no alternative, but, with 
thanks, to say, “ She perfectly understood that, and the 
nutshell was just what her father liked.” 

Henceforth Marian could not overcome the restraint 
that Miss Austwicke’s reserve imposed. It so chilled 
her that she never originated any topic in conversa- 
tion when Gertrude’s aunt was present ; and time in- 
creased the sense of coldness and distance. Not that Miss 
Austwicke was otherwise than kind; she was, indeed, 
elaborately so, but that very elaboration induced con- 
straint in the obliged party, so that the great cement 
of intercourse—geniality—was wanting. 

These three years did not pass wholly without inci- 
dent to Gertrude. 

Among the women-servants was one, called Ruth, 
that Gubbins had hired when the family were in 
London at the time of De Lacy Austwicke’s death, and 
to whom old Mrs. Comfit, from the petulance of age, 
jealous of any one usurping her authority, had taken a 
great dislike. No sooner had the family returned, than 
the aged housekeeper asserted her power by giving Ruth 
notice to quit, This caused a quarrel among the highly 
sensitive gentry of the second table. Mr. Austwicke, 
wanting to make changes in the establishment, availed 
himself of this rupture to pension off Mrs. Comfit. 
Knowing Martin to be an experienced, active woman, 
long trusted by the family, and liked by his wife, he 
elevated her to the dignity of housekeeper ; she under- 
taking to train and superintend a waiting-maid for Miss 
Honoria. Now, as Martin and the functionary she 
superseded had long disliked each other, of course Ruth’s 
having failed to please Mrs. Comfit was rather a recom- 
mendation to Martin’s good graces. Among high and 
low, community of dislike is sometimes as efficacious as 
better feelings, Consequently, instead of being dis- 
missed, Ruth was elevated to the dignity of upper house- 








maid. We should not have entered into these domestic 
details, but our readers will no doubt surmise that this 
Ruth was no other than the servant formerly at the 
“ Royal Sturgeon,” Southampton, and the ally, in some 
strange sense, of Burke. 

Nothing could be quieter or more orderly than this 
woman, as Martin said—“Certainly there was quite 
enough of her, near upon two yards, which was expen. 
sive to clothe, but that was her look out. However, 
every one knew asa housemaid must have bones, and 
the longer the better. Not as long bones was better 
supplied with elbow-grease for rubbing furniture, but 
they’d a reach as was undeniable.” 

Gertrude hearing by accident this speech of Martin’s, 
one day laughed very heartily, and said—* Martin, then 
you like overreaching people ?” 

“Lauk, miss; ‘overreaching,’ why I never heered 
anything like you. I think, for the matter o’ that, as 
Ruth is a sort of mumchance; ‘ can’t say bo to a goose,’ 
if so be as geese was a’ gazing in the Hall; and as to 
her being overreaching, why —~”? 

Now it so happened that Martin’s words were spoken 
at this time when she was standing in the lobby, and 
it startled Gertrude to see that Ruth was passing behind 
Martin, and that she must have heard the word “over. 
reaching,” for she stopped suddenly a moment as if 
about to speak, coloured violently, and then hurried on, 

It was so repugnant to Gertrude to wound the feel- 
ings of the humblest, that she was annoyed at the 
incident, and from that time, in her sweet way, made 
amends for the involuntary pain she felt sure had been 
caused, by taking kindly notice of Ruth, who, whether 
she was really happier in her present service, or felt the 
inspiring influence of gratitude, certainly became a most 
attentive, efficient, and valuable servant, 

In the autumn, Mr, and Mrs. Basil Austwicke went 
on the Continent, and Gertrude fell ill of a rheumatic 
attack that was not thought absolutely dangerous, but 
was so very painful and tedious that it confined the 
sufferer to her room nearly four months. Marian at- 
tended her like a sister in the daytime, but Gertrude, 
with the waywardness of illness, would have no one but 
Ruth to sit up with her at night. 

Miss Austwicke wished to have a professional nurse 
sent for; but Gertrude’s entreaties prevailed, and Ruth 
was installed as the night attendant, Martin taking her 
full share of sick-room tending during the day. 

Gertrude’s malady had continued about thirteen 
weeks, and worn her very sadly, when she was pro- 
nounced by her medical attendant to be rapidly recover 
ing. That day she had been dressed in ordinary attire, 
and not only sat up, but, with the help of Miss Hopeand 
Martin, had walked across the room. ‘There was a 
something mere ag the lock of tender congratula- 
tion on Marian’s face at the recovery of her friend, 
there was surprise also—a surprise that Martin shared, 
and gave instant expression to. 

“ Well, I never! only to look at Miss True ! Gracious 
goodness, how pleased missus will be ! ” 

“ Ofcourse, papaand mamma will be glad I’m better; 
but they do not quite know how ill I’ve been, Martin.” 
“Qh, but they’ll be struck all of a heap—comical like 
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—jest as Miss Hope is, only she won’t say right out, 
like me. I do wish, now, as you could just ketch hold 
of something while I goes to fetch Miss Honor.” 

“ Whatever do you mean, Martin? what is it that is 
altered so in me?” 

‘¢ Why, law, miss, you’ve grow’d. You aint a giant, 
to be sure—a good ways off that still; but you aint a 
dwarf no more.” 

“Have I grown? have I, indeed?” said Gertrude, 
trembling with weakness. 

Marian drew a chair and sat her in it, saying— 

“You're my own dear fairy still; but I think the 
name will not be exactly as literally appropriate as it 
has been.” 

‘¢Oh, if I please papa that way, though it’s no merit of 
mine, I shall be glad, dear Marian—very glad.” 

Martin wheeled a cheval-glass before her chair, and 
they both helped her to rise, and she saw the change. 

“Well, really, ’m not a pigmy,” she said, “TI sup- 
pose if I do not reach the Austwicke standard, I shall be 
forgiven if I am not much below the general height.” 

At this instant Miss Austwicke entered, her face 
wearing the hue of that pallid melancholy which had now 
settled upon it; but for a moment surprise lighted up 
her gloomy eyes with a half smile. 

“Why, Gertrude, child, you have grown at last! 
Youw’re ‘little True’ no more.” 

“Not the least of the little, aunt, but yet Zrueever. I 
think I should like those two words to be the Austwicke 
motto.” 

What made her aunt turn away with something that 
seemed a shudder from her niece, who was, in her caress- 
ing way, leaning her cheek towards Miss Austwicke for 
the expected kiss? What had she said that it was with- 
held? How strange Aunt Honor was! The young 
girl’s eyes, enlarged by her illness, looked their wonder ; 
and Miss Austwicke read the look, and, constraining 
herself, called a useful, commonplace phrase to her aid. 

© After all, child, ‘it’s the mind that’s the measure,’ 
or, what is it >—‘ the stature of the man or woman.’” 

“Have not I said so any time these seven years?” 
replied Gertrude, wearily, “and you never agreed with 
me before. But, there, if papa is pleased, that’s 
enough.” 

Trifling as this incident may appear, Gertrude had 
been so made to feel the disappointment of her relatives, 
that the sudden discovery of her growth during her 
illness rather excited her; and when she went to rest 
it prevented her sleeping. But she knew enough of the 
importance of sleep to her recovery not to neglect to 
woo it by extreme quietude. . Her chamber was dark- 
ened, and the attendant Ruth remained in the adjacent 
dressing-room, from whence only the feeblest ray of the 
night-lamp was permitted to glimmer into the bed- 
room, : 

Gertrude closed her eyes and lay perfectly still, rather 
lulled than otherwise by the accustomed sound of the 
knitting-needles, with whose exercise Ruth often be- 
guiled the hours of watching. At last the little familiar 
click was still, and Gertrude was glad to think that 
slumber had surprised her vigilant attendant. Some 
time passed, when there was a faint rustle, and a little 


sound like the creaking of a board in the floor under 
the weight of a footstep. 

Without opening her eyelids, Gertrude glanced 
through their long fringes, and saw—by the dim light 
that came in from the dressing-room door—to her 
surprise, that Ruth was creeping noiselessly towards 
the bed. It was surely neither wrong nor unusual 
that the watcher should see whether her charge was 
sleeping; but something, Gertrude knew not what, in 
her manner kept the young girl spell-bound. 

In a few moments Ruth was at her bedside leaning 
over and looking at her. Wondering what it meant, 
Gertrude continued to lie still, when, just as she drew 
a long breath, and was about to open her eyes, and say, 
“Pray go away, you disturb me, Ruth,” she felt some- 
thing fall on her cheek—it was a tear. Ruth was 
crying silently but bitterly. The woman moved back 
a step, pressed her hands tight over her chest, as if to 
still the beating of her heart, and muttered— 

“She’s better, the poor, wee thing. I feared to think 
she’d die. It was bad enough, that one death—bad 
enough, but this young gem’s saved. Yes, yes, it’s all 
right—all right.” 

There was a touch as if a hand was hovering over the 
invalid’s head, and had accidently touched her hair. 
Gertrude, without opening her eyes, turned away ; and 
Ruth, in a startled manner at the movement, crept back 
to the dressing-room. Then, in an instant after, re- 
issued from it, and walking in her usual manner, came 
to the bedside, smoothed and adjusted the clothes, and 
Gertrude spoke— 

“ Ruth.” 

“Yes, miss; it’s onlyme. I thought you might be 
cold. I hope I have na disturbed you ?” 

She tucked up the bed-clothes and went away, leaving 
Gertrude to revolve her previous strange words and 
manner, which she did without being able to make any- 
thing of it, until she fell into a deep health-giving sleep. 

With the morning came the recollection of the 
incident, and it was a part of Gertrude’s frank nature to 
speak openly about it. 

“Ruth,” she said,” I could almost think I was 
dreaming last night about you.” 

“ About me, miss?” 

“Yes; how you came to my bed, crying—crying 
tears, and said, ‘ It was bad enough, that one death ; but 
this one’s saved. Yes, it’s all right.’” 

Ruth’s wide, pale face changed to an ashy tint, her 
full, light eyes dilated and glared at Gertrude, who, 
shocked at the expression of her countenance, exclaimed— 

“ What’s the matter, Ruth? what ever makes you 
look like that? what does it all mean? Speak!” 

“ Nothing, miss,” she said, evidently making a great 
effort at composure, and the rigid look passed away. 
“ Nothing ; you must, as you say, have been dreaming.” 

“T did not say so, Ruth. You must know it was real, 
I ask again, what did it mean ?” 

“Mean—mean? Oh, miss, forgive me—do, pray } 
I’m—I’m very miserable,” and she burst into tears. 

“You, Ruth, miserable?” said the compassionate 
Gertrude, ever ready to pardon anything that merely 
affected herself, and, perhaps, all the more impressed by 
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the woman being a person of middle age. “Why miser- 
able? And what has my getting better had to do with 
that?” 

“Hech, but, forgi’e me taking the liberty to say so, I 
just thought you looked like some one I remember— 
minded me of some one I loved long years ago—a wee 
—a young lady that died; and I never can think of her 
without crying. And, maybe, I’m a bit o’er wearied wi’ 
sitting up. I canna think how I came to disturb you, 
miss, wi’ my clash-maclavers, Pray forgiie me!” She 
spoke the last few words in a more reassured manner. 

“Well, well, it’s over. But do not yield to such 
vagaries, Ruth, I should never have thought you 


strong yet.” 
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nervous, or that you called yourself miserable, 
half frightened me, you did, indeed; for I am ; 


From that time, as Gertrude’s convalescence pre 
gressed—though she could not banish the incident deta: 
her mind; indeed, she often woke up with a sudden 
sta¥tlé, as if a tear fell on her cheek—she was convinved. 
that Ruth was of an affectionate nature, and had knowa 
sorrow ; and, therefore, she distinguished her by special 
kindness, feeling assured that for some, it might } 
fanciful, reason, Ruth regarded her with a devotion 
it was not in Gertrude’s nature to undervalue, 

(To be continued.) 
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